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Hiterature, Criticism, Kc. 


AMERICAN CRITIQUE ON AN ENGLISH 
AUTHOR. 


—_— 

By one of the latest arrivals in this port, we have re- 
eeived what we consider a very valuable present ; as it will 
enable us to gratify the readers of the Kaleidoscope with 
some very entertaining extracts from a work which will 
possess all the charms of originality, as we believe it has 
not yet been published in this country. The Ameri- 
ean edition, in two volumes, is dated 1822 entitled **A 
SKETCH OF OLD ENGLAND, BY A NEw ENGLAND 
Man.”—Other occupations, which are ‘‘ never ending, 
still beginning,” have not yet permitted us to peruse the 
work throughout. We have, however, glanced over its 
contents with an editorial coup d’qil, and have selected a 
few pages as a specimen of a work of no ordinary merit. 

The author is a staunch American, and writes under 
éircumstances of exacerbation, arising from the misrepre- 
sentations in which English writers of travels, and of 
literary reviews, are too apt to indulge when treating of 
the manners, institutions, or literature of their brethren of 
the United States. In the title, the author intreduces 
some very illiberal sneers from the Quarterly Review, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Howison’s Travels, and the Edin- 
burgh Review. Smarting under these taunts, the reaction 
of the New England Man is at least equal to the action 
which has produced such impression on his own nerves ; 
and, as far as we have been able yet to ascertain, he has 
paid John Bull in his own coin. 

The general tenor of the book is of too political a cast 
for the Kaleidoscope; but there are many interesting parts, 
which are admirably adapted for our work, amongst 
which is the sketch of Sir Walter Scott, which we have 
chosen as the first of our series. 

With respect to the author, who dates his letter from 
London, it appears that he is not known in America. Our 
friend, to whom we are indebted for our copy, informs us 
that he is supposed to be Mr. Washington Irving, whose 
popular work, under the cognomen of Geoffrey Crayon, we 
first introduced to the public in the former series of the 
Kaleidoscope.*——As we proceed with our extracts, we shall 
most probably take occasion to animadvert upon some 
very unbecoming sneers in which the author has indulged, 
and which a liberal mind ought to have avoided under 
any species of provocation. National prejudices may be 
involuutary and natural ; but we ought to recollect that it 








* The anonymous New England Man, in describing the 
town of Stratford, speaks of the author of the, Sketch Book. 
But this may be a mere ruse, and by no means settles the 
question of authorship. The passage is as follows: “Our 
eountryman, Irving, has lately given us so pleasing an account 
of this place, and all the localities connected with the life of 
the poet (Shakspeare) that I will not attempt any thing of the 
kind; for it would only be repeating what anotber has said 
much better.” 


is the business of a moral and intellectual being to keep a 
constant check on his natural propensities, upon the due 
regulation of which rests the principal distinction between 
savage and cultivated man.—£dit. Kal. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
= 
(From A Sketch of Old England."} 
—- 

Let us talk of little Walter Scott, who, 
though a Tory creature, is one of the most 
pleasant, unaffected specimens of the genus 
irritabile io the world. By the way, he is a 
little lame, a circumstance that may account 
for the halting irregularity of his verse. Lord 
Byron, too, labours under a similar impedi- 
ment in his walk; and, as his verse partakes 
of the like infirmity, it might be a curious 
speculation to inquire into the occult con- 
nexion between a lame leg and a lame couplet. 
But I must leave this matter to the dabblers 
in cause and effect. I believe there is no 
doubt of Sir Walter Scott being the person, 
who, in the bombastic phrase of the critics, is 
called the “ Great Unknown.” It is a fact 
tolerably well known; and if there were any 
doubt, the extravagant adulation of Black- 
wood's Magazine would resolve it. His rea- 
sons for preserving this affectation of the in- 
cognito, are quite clear to me. He wrote 
himself down in poetry before he began with 
prose, and that in a good measure by, prema- 
turely disclosing his name, and thus depriving 
his readers of the pleasure of wondering, than 
which nothing communicates a higher zest to 
abook. The benefits of invisibility are inva- 
luable to authors, who can neither be hit by 
the critic, nor wounded by personal attacks, 
so long as they remain unseen. Besides, au- 
thors are a sort of divinity, very apt to turn 
out an Egyptian stork, or arrant mumbo jum- 
bo, if you appproach them too near. They 
should always keep out of the way, that the 
public may see nothing but the beauties of 
their minds. Like the famous chess-playing 








automaton, lately detected, Genius loses half 


the admiration of the vulgar, so soon as they 
find there is a man in it. 


Sir Walter grew wise from experience. 
He dismounted from his eight-footed Pegasus, 
and, disguising himself in plain prose, went 
over almost precisely the same ground that 
he had before done in his poems. This is cne 
of the advantages an author enjoys, by being 
only guessed at, instead of positively identi- 
fied. Another is, the greater degree of free- 
dom he enjoys, by no longer labouring under 
the restraints of a personal responsibility, 
either to the critics or the public, for what he 
writes. He is like a fine steed in a meadow, 
without saddle or bridle, whose playful gam- 
bois receive inimitable grace from the con- 
sciousness of freedom which accompanies 
them. ' On the contrary, an author who has 
been long before the public, is trammelled by 
his previous reputation, and precluded in some 
degree from the free exercise of his genius 
by the fear of being convicted of inconsis- 
tency. Not only this, but every little same- 
ness of manner, every similarity in character 
or incident, will be the more readily detected. 
Indeed, if a writer, after exhausting both his 
memory and imagination in verse, is unwilling 
to remain quiet, the very best thing he can 
do, I should think, is to resolve himself into 
prose, and write all over again, in an ano- 
nymous character. The difference in style, 
and the total dissimilarity in these separate 
modes of writing, will go far to prevent a de- 
tection, as the memory of most readers is in- 
capable of instituting the close comparison 
which is necessary for that purpose. In short, 
to indulge in one more comparison, a mask 
to an author is what a veil is to beauty; it 
adds the zest of doubt and curiosity to other 
gratifications, 

Donotimagine, from these observations, that I 
am nota potent admirer of the “‘greatunknown,” 
alias Sir Walter Scott. I have received too 
much pleasure from his prose writings not 
to feel grateful, Many an hour of ennué in 
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this land of blue devils hath he whiled away— 
and many a lonely day of sickly confinement 
hath he made tolerable to me by the exer- 


tions, or, as it would seem, the relaxations of 


his genius. Shall not the sick man be grate- 
ful to him who administers to the mind, as well 
as to him that ministers to the body? Be- 
sides, every soul that ever knew him bears 
testimony tothe worth of his private charac- 
ter, notwithstanding his being somewhat ob- 
noxious on ‘the score of his Toryism. His 
pleasant, unaffected, unpretending manners, 
are exemplary ina man; but, in a successful 
author, they are little less than miraculous. 
His heart, I am assured, is free from a single 
spark of that jealous irritability which divides 
men of genius, and prevents them from go- 
verning the republic of letters more despoti- 
cally than a senate of Venice. 

There seems, indeed, something excessively 

unadulterated in Sir Walter: but I hate 
these pitiful titles, that sink men of genius to 
the level of sheriffs, and aldermen knights. 
Nothing can more strikingly exemplify the 
universal good will he had acquired than the 
fact, that, until the affair of the “ Beacon,” 
his politics had made him no enemies, nor his 
unequalled success, as an author, deprived 
him of a single friend among his rival cotem- 
poraries. Though he publishes, in one year, 
almost as much as Homer and Virgil wrote all 
their lives, he does not appear to withhold 
himself from any rural relaxation, or city 
gala. His face is extremely indicative of 
honest good nature, and his face appears the 
mirror of his mind. 

But for all this, I cannot allow him to be 
equal either to a Fielding or an Edgeworth, 
whatever may be the fashionable verdict of 
the day. In this opinion I am supported by 
the authority of those judges of the secret 
tribunal I spoke of, whose approbation, after 
all, is essentially necessary to the permanent 
fame of every living author. I will give you 
an abstract of their opinions, mixed up with 
some of my own, which last, I desire you 
will hold in especial reverence. No doubt 
my fair cousin ****, who, as you inform me, 
not long ago set the bed-curtains on fire at 
two o'clock in the morning, by falling asleep 
over the Addot, will be greatly affronted at 
seeing the Great Unknown so sacrilegiously 
undervalued. 

Genius may be said to be in its greatest 
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The talents, then, which are necessary to the 
production of a mere historical novel or poem, 
founded on incidents already recorded and 
arranged in history, and exhibiting charac- 
ters and manners which no longer exist but 
in books, are very different from those which 
are essential to the delineation of existing 
life and manners. In the former case, it is 
only necessary to consult books ; in the latter, 
the world must be studied. To depict the 
manners of a past age, memory is the prin- 
cipal qualification necessary ; to paint men 
as they live and move before us; to ex- 
hibit new varieties of character, new modes 
of speech, and habits and peculiarities never 
before embodied in books; to collect these 
in groups, happily contrast them with each 
other, and conduct them by a series of natu- 
ral incidents, produced by natural causes and 
motives, to a happy issue, is another, and a 
higher task. It requires a habit of nice ob- 
servation ; a keen discrimination of character; 
a fertile inventive power; a nice judgment ; 
in short, almost every qualification that enters 
into the composition of a perfect intellect, 
the united product of great natural powers, 
matured by extensive experience and obser- 
vation of human life. ‘The writer of an his- 
torical novel, the mere delineator of manners 
which no longer exist but in books and bal- 
lads, may be compared to the painter who 
copies old pictures with tolerable correctness ; 
but the other is the artist who roams into the 
wide fields of nature, catching not only her 
fixed, but varying and incidental beauties, 
and communicating to his pictures the grace 


and novelty of a pure original. 
(To be continued in our neat. ) 
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VISIT TO CAPTAIN KENROCK. 
** All the jolly chase is here, 
With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling.” 
Strutt. 


—— 
My cousins were particular favourites with the worthy 
Captain; and, having expressed a great desire to see a spe- 
cimen of his favourite art, and my curiosity being equally 





perfection, when it combines a due propor- 
tion of invention and judgment. Invention 
furnishes the materials of every genuine work 
of imagination ; judgment arranges and com- 
bines them, so as to produce a striking, yet, 


calling for that purpose. He returned a polite request 


As we crossed the fields from the public road to Oakland, | 
I could not help being struck with the autumnal air which | 
had atolen over the face of nature since I had come to 


strong, they sent to acquaint him with our intention of 


that it might be the next morning. Accordingly we went. 


abroad, tossing the foliage of the hedges and trees on every 
side, giving a lively animation to the scene; and, where 
the leaves were sheltered from the wind and at rest, the 
sun filled their polished surfaces with a shewer of light. 
Above, the sky shone with a cold blue lustre and transpa. 
rency that seems peculiar to this season ; and clouds, like 
piles of snow, sailed slowly along, in distant groups. The 
scenes around us were full of the same diaphanous brilli. 
ancy, seeming to throw all objects nearer to the eye; 99 
much so, that every farm-house, tree, and animal, to a 
great distance, were distinctly and beautifully visible. The 
towers of the village churches, in particular, rose in strong 
relief against the clear blue ether beyond, which was 
sometimes seen gleaming through the opposite belfry 
windows. The corn, which, as I came along, was 
untouched by the sickle, was now partly gathered in; 
but numerous fields were embossed with thickly-scattered 
shocks: in others, the waggons were piled with golden 
sheaves; and, at intervals, we paused to watch, at 
the distance of a mile or more, sheaf after sheaf, 
glance in the sun, as it was launched from the wain 
through the pitching-hole of the barn. The silence of the 
fields was impressive. Not a bird’s note was heard, but 
the casual tweedle of a lark as it rose from the ground, 
essaying a short ascent, and then dropping a@gain,—or the 
twitter of a flock of linnets, settling in a neighbouring 
stubble. The verdure of the eddish was intense and beau- 
tiful ; but the pastures wore a melancholy hue, darkened 
with rank tussocks, and plots of thistles and wild ground- 
sel, with their heads filled with down, which the wind was 
stealing and bearing away on all sides. Instead of the 
flowery tribes of summer, were to be seen a few blue 
scabiouses, or bells of the fox-glove, left on the top of their 
long waving stalks, and the broad leaves of the coltsfoot, 
turning up their silvery undersides in the wind. Theonly 
scent that travelled on the gale was the strong aroma of 
the green and luxuriant turnip-field. Instead of the honey- 
suckle flowers,—its clusters of red transparent berries were 
left ; instead of the wild rose,—the blushing hip, and those 
mossy crimson tufts, the cells of larva, which every child 
has gathered with delight. There were old dames return. 
ing to a late breakfast, each with her bundle of gleanings 
on her head, her arms defended by sleeves that were hosen 
in the olden time, and her woolsey apron pinned up and 
loaded with the ears of corn too short to be tied; whilst the 
youngsters were busy amongst the blackberry bushes that 
now began to display their jetty clusters so temptingly, that 
not an urchin could pass thery by. The whole collected 
prospect was at once melancholy and bright, and so filled 
with associations of the past (associations which every yeat 
accumulate and cast a stronger charm over the face of 
nature) that we strolled slowly along in silent indulgence 
of that fulness of heart and cogitative mood of spirit that 
disdains to be described. 


We found Oakland-hall about a mile from the public 
road, in 4 most sequestered situation. It stood in a woody 
hollow, surrounded on three sides by hills of a consider- 
able height ; that, a little below the hall, wound suddenly 
away to the right and left, leaving a wide prospect of rich 
and varied country, bounded by the lofty edge of a distant 
forest. The hall was a venerable old building, of framed 
timber, kept in excellent repair, and fronting two ways, the 
upper stories projecting considerably beyond the lower, and 
the roof terminating in a row of gables over each front, 
each gable containing a window. The principal front was 
towards the north, having a view of the uplands which 
terminated the hollow, of rich but uneven inclosures, scat+ 
tered with clumps of noble oaks, like the rest of the hill 
sides. About fifty yards from this front ran the road 
through the adjoining village. Here stood a large pair of 
gates, having the posts mounted with a couple of antique 
massy urns: the intermediate space presented an oval 








at the same time, a probable catastrophe. 


plot of grass, surrounded by the carriage road, and planted 
along one side, to hide the out-buildings which bounded 
it. On the other side, rose a group of lofty elms, casting 


Deckerton. It was a fine morning; a brisk gale was their cool shadows athwart the green, and partly concealing 
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_— 
the view of the church-yard, frem which it was sepa- 
rated by a tall box hedge. The south front looked into 
an ample garden, inclosed by a fosse, and containing 
fruit trees, which, from their sturdy appearance,—and 
laurels and bays, junipers, &c., which, from their im- 
mense size, must have been planted before the Captain 
was born. In one of the farther corners was a building, 
called the summer-house, of two stories, mounted with a 
gilt stone, and giving a glorious view of the country; but 
Jerry had taken possession of it with his hawks and their 
appendages. Below was a succession of fishponds. As we 
rose over a gentle hill, walking beneath some ancient oaks 
whose spreading boughs had taken tribute of the corn which 
had recently passed under them, this quiet place appeared 
just below, with a few cottages scattered in the back ground, 
half lost amongst a profusion of trees and the luxuriance 
of their own gardens ;—and between us and them stood the 
church, the whole forming as delightful a picture of old 
English wealth, embosomed in beauty and tranquillity, as 
can well be imagined. The church was as diminutive a 
one as ever perhaps was erected; but both it and the church- 
yard, a small square plat, enclosed with a low clipt hedge, 
were most exquisitely neat and clean. Thetowcr was low, 
and an immense ivy, springing with a strong stem from 
a corner formed by a butment, stretched its vast and luxu- 
riant foilage over it, taking at the same time the porch in 
its embraces, as if to protect both from danger. The 
yard was marked by but few graves; the Captain’s 
family vault was within the church; and when I looked 
on the small grassy enclosure, and called to mind the 
trodden and crowded burial places of cities, it seemed 
something of consequence to have so pleasant a corner 
to sleep the long sleepin. 4 
A little gate led us directly in front of the hall, where 
a fine black. Newfoundland dog, which lay at the door, 
rose, and came plodding with majestic steps and a stately 
swing of his tail to meet us. There was a variety of birds 
hanging in cages by the wall, up which were trained, 
jessamines, creepers, and pepacanthas with their scarlet 
clusters of berries; and a couple of pewits, with their long 
legs and toppins, were trotting down the walk to conceal 
themselves. TheCaptain was gone into the fields, but Nelly, 
or rather Madame Kenrock, received us with an over- 
flow of kindness, and to amuse us showed us into her own 
sitting-room ; for her brother, on coming to reside at 
home, not relishing all her companions perfectly well, had 
requested that she would retain them in one apartment, 
where she might attend them as often as she pleased. The 
mantle-piece was filled with glass-cases, containing stuffed 
birds, and small animals of various descriptions. Beside 
them hung a cage, containing a family of white mice with 
red eyes; above it a larger cage, containing a pair of turtle 
doves; and on the other side were likewise two cages in a 
similar position, one inhabited by a prating noisy cockatoo, 
and the other by as loquacious a parrot, which asked us 
how we did. On the floor stood a cradle, with the whitest 
woolly-headed child in it I ever saw. To survey these 
curiosities I took a seat on a sofa, but was soon alarmed 
by @ very angry growl from beneath; ‘‘ Be quiet Fan,” 
said Nelly. ‘* Never mind her, sir; she has pups, and 
it makes her cross, but she wont bite.”” Whilst, however, 
I was attending to this danger, I felt something hop upon 
my shoulder, and turning my head, was saluted with a 
grin and a pull by the nose from a little leather-faced 
monkey. ‘* Oh Tippoo! you unmannerly wretch,” ex- 
claimed Nelly; and the gentleman decamped with a grin 
and a chatter into his box in the corner. To face my 
enemies I rose to take a cushioned chair on the oppo- 
site side, and was just about to seat myself, when 
Nelly shrieked, and seizing me by the arm drew oft 
a loose cover, and up started a couple of Guinea-pigs. 
Alarmed by the noise, they squeaked, bolted upon the floor, 
and scampered around the room. The panic became 
general. Fan now protruded her pug nose from under 
the sofa, barking and yaffling outrageously ; the parrot 
squalled ; the woolly-headed brat (a curly-coated French 





spaniel, as white as snow) leapt from the cradle, and joined 
the uproar; Tippoo again mounted the sofa, grinning 
and chattering ; and the confusion was completed by the 
screams of my cousins, and the chidings of Nelly. It 
was not without an arduous struggle that we found the 
riot quelled, and our legs and noses safe from the monkey 
above and the dogs below. 

As the Captain had not yet made his appearance, we 
left our angry company to compose themselves, and ad- 
journed to the farm-yard, where our hostess was welcomed 
by a combination of cries, screams, and cackles ; which, 
by her smiles, and discourse addressed to feathered, furred, 
and bristled friends, seemed to her most excellent music. 
Along one side of the yard was a row of kennels, contain- 
ing an impatient and clamorous race of the Captain’s 
pointers, terriers, and ferrets; and Nelly’s rabbits, tame 
hares, and some Chinese pigs, which she admired for their 
solid hoofs, like those of asses; and her brother because 
they were so fat they could scarcely stand. In one place 
Reynard issued from his kennel, was tracing his beaten 
round backwards and forwards, chattering and showing his 
teeth amidst an assemblage of fowls from every quarter 
of the globe, which knowingihis well-worn limits, marched 
past in heedless indifference. There were peacocks spread- 
ing their gorgeous expanse of tail, and uttering their cat- 
like cries; turkeys indulging a similar vanity, hoisting 
their more diminutive and sober-hued circumference of 
train, running suddenly forward, grinding their wings 
against the ground, and venting a hollow sound like that 
of acork forced from a bottle; Guinea fowls mounted aloft, 
shouting ‘* Come back, come back !”—ducks, English and 
over-grown Muscovite, bowing very politely; geese hissing; 
and hens of all feathers and sizes cackling together, like a 
confirmed covey of gossips. Besides these, and a multi- 
tude of pigeons (carriers, tumblers, and fantails) were a 
bouncing gentleman in black, Ralph the raven, and his 
dapper comrade Gyp the jackdaw, who had that morning 
carried off a silver spoon to the top of the barn; where, 
digging too deep in the thatch to bury it, it had fallen 
through upon the head of the thrasher, and led to their 
discovery. We were just commencing an examination of 
an unfortunate race of animals impaled on the barn end, 
wild cats, polecats, weazels, magpies, jays, and a thousand 
others, that perfectly covered the whole gable, when the 
Captain appeared, and shaking us heartily by the hand, 
gave us the history of the taking of several herons that 
were there spreading out their wings, and stretching their 
heads towards heaven in vain. 

He informed us that Jerry and Seymour would be ready 
to join us with the hawks and pointers by the time we had 
taken some refreshment, which we found prepared, and hay- 
ing despatched it speedily, we marched out to join these 
worthy Nimrods, between whom, in passing, there was no 
small contrast. Jerry was a low stout-built sailor, in his 
blue jacket, huge trowsers, and black handkerchief, with an 
expression of countenance between vacancy and mirth, 
a hat, of which nobody could tell which was the front, 
stuck upon a bush of black stringy hair that appeared not 
to have been trimmed for a twelvemonth; Seymour, 
a tall manly figure, in his shooting-jacket, with so much 
of the gentleman in his manner and language, that you 
could not remember that he was the keeper. 

The Captain said, that as the ladies wished to see a spe- 
cimen of the dexterity of his hawks, rather than a long 
chase, and had declined witnessing it on horseback, he had 
brought out a leash of his most experienced birds, and 
should start a covey of partridges’ within the limits be- 
yond which he usually commenced his sport, so that they 
might see a flight without any fatigue. A brace of 
merlins would have made them nobler sport with a lark, 
but the flight might continue a longer time than they 
would like to behold the little minstrel in fear of his 
vigilant foes, soaring and dropping alternately to escape 
them. My cousins were delighted with the sharp and 
cunning looking birds, that unhooded would permit then 
to stroke and handle them with the utmost docility, 





showing not the least disposition to escape, except to the 
arm of the Captain or of Jerry, whimpering and cowering 
as if for very fondness. We were now arrived in a stubble 
field, at a considerable distance from the hall, when the 
dogs made a point; the hawks were unhooded ; the dogs 
put forward; a covey of partridges was put up, and the 
hawks were in the air simultaneously. The partridges 
that at first flew steadily along, on perceiving their foes, 
squandered in every direction with amazing velocity, and 
the hawks, as if mad with joy at their escape, were flus- 
kering and playing such a variety of antics in the air, that 
at first I began to suspect the Captain was deceived in his 
birds; but at once, as if recovering themselves, they 
darted down with the rapidity of an arrow, and in a mo- 
ment each was seen on the ground with its prey. The 
Captain and his men had been running forwards mean- 
time, whilst we stood gazing from the spot where the 
hawks had commenced their flight; and on coming up, 
we found Seymour and Jerry, each with a partridge in 
his hand, regaling the birds with part of the entrails. We 
were now in the very spirit of our comrades. A piece of 
turnip land was beaten, whence a hare started ; a hawk was 
tossed, and they were both beyond the field in a second. 
I hurried on as ardently as the old sportstaan, and my 
cousins followed as fast as they could; but before we 
reached the hedge a piercing scream was heard, and Jerry 
shouted, ** She’s there!” We climbed the fence, and there 
was the poor hare a little beyond, running round and 
round, shrieking most dismally, whilst the fierce bird 
rode on its head, buffetting it with its wings, and tearing 
its eyes from the sockets. Jerry snatched it up, and 
striking it behind the ears despatched it. I must confess 
that the torture of the poor animal had somewhat cooled 
my ardour; but my cousins, who saw nothing of it, were 
in raptures with the wonderful birds, as they called them ; 
and as we returned, the Captain, evidently delighted with 
the satisfaction we expressed, launched forth most elo- 
quently on the pleasures;and advantages of his ancient 
and honourable art. He quoted authors, and cited pas- 
sages, of which much of the wisdom was lost to us, from 
the learned phraseology in which they were expressed.— 
I cotld gather something, however, about the divine 
verses of the Hierascosophion, and of the proofs of good 
taste our ancestors gave by their attachment to this royal 
sport, when the wrists of princes and noble ladies were 
the perches of the sagacious birds, and the noble race of fal- 
cons were preserved by regal mandates and legislative 
enactments of a severity indicative of their high estima- 
tion. ‘* Nothing,” continued the worthy Captain, ‘* de- 
monstrates the degeneracy of the present age more than 
its neglect of this finest of all sports; or the superior 
judgment of some of our continental neighbours, and of the 
Asiatic nations, than its continuance among them.— 
The spirit of true sportsmen is rarely now to be found 
amongst us; it is the sorry eagerness of pot-hunters. 
Every body can knock down game with a gun; and 
therefore the skill and patience requisite for taming the 
hawk are tedious. But (added he, with an air of triumph, 
and my heart said ‘ Amen’ to the sentiment) it is an art as 
humane as it is noble! Instead of scattering shot and 
wounds amongst a dozen of birds; instead of firing madly 
and wantonly at distances which permit you to lame, but 
not to kill; and to sending away, in the course of a day’s 
sport, scores with lacerated limbs, which, from their habits 
of flight and natural activity, must give inconceivable 
and lingering torment,—the practice of falconry is but an 
indulgence of that contention between the creatures for 
which Nature herself has formed them, for which she has 
given them dispositions and instincts, and from which no 
protracted tortures, no crippled wretches ensue; for the 
only alternatives are instant death or clear escape.” 

The Captain was proceeding in his animated harangue 
when we arrived at the Hall; whence, after dinner, we 
returned as much delighted with our host’s cordial and 
courteous disposition, as with his beloved art of falconry. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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CONSUMPTION, 
——. 


© Concealment, 
Like a worm ith’ bud, 
Preyed on her damask cheek.” 


——- 








Her cheek with fell consumption glows, 
And death is hovering nigh, 

Oh ! heed not then her lip of rose, 
For soon the flower must die. 

And false the light her eye assumes, 
And false her gladsome air; 

A shadowy form, from out the tombs, 
Is beckoning Amy there. 


And though in glittering vestments clad 
May Roseville’s maid be seen, 
In mirth her lonely heart is sad, 
She loathes the dazzling scene. 
i Oh! heed not then her gladsome air, 
| Or lip, or sparkling eye, 
For deep’ning shades are gathering there, 
And soon must Amy die. 


She smiles; but, oh! her soul is sad, 
At war with angry fate; 

For what can make the bosom glad 
That weeps love changed to hate! 

Soon shall her weary heart have rest, 
The hour of joy is near; 

And soon shall angel spirits blessed 
Dry every trembling tear. 


Young Edwin wooed; but, ah! fotgot 
The vows to Amy given: 

Oh! he was false and prized her not, 
Perjured to her and Heaven ! 

And not to Roseville’s maid was love 
The pastime of an hour: 

Not her’s a passion light to prove 
That mocks the tyrant’s power. 


Still, murmuring not, the bursting sigh 
Alone her woes expressed; 

Still, murmuring not, the tearful eye 
Alone her wrongs confessed : 

Yet not unfelt: no mortal aid 
Sweet Amy now may save; 

And soon o’er Roseville’s peerless maid 
The cypress dark shall wave. 


Oh ! light may be the winning smile, 
And eyes may brightly shine, 
And yet the sorrowing heart the while,— 
Oh! it may droop and pme: 
And sweet the merry harp may play, 
And blithe the minstrel sing, 
And yet fond thought be far away, 
For distant wandering. 


@h! heed not then the cheek of rose, 
Or lip, or sparkling eye; 

For sweetest flow’rets soonest close, 
And fairest blossoms die. 

Haste, haste! the winding-sheet prepare, 
Go, take a last farewell! 

“Spirits unseen” are hovering near, 
They ring her funeral knell. 

Liverpool, 


G. 


TO A WIFE. 


Sein ae 
When on thy bosom I recline, 
Enraptured still to call chee mine, 
To call thee mine for life; 
I glory in the sacred ties 
Which modern wits and fools despise, 
Of husband and of wife. 


One mutual flame inspires our bliss, 
The tender look, the melting kiss, 

Even years have not destroyed; 
Some sweet sensation, ever new, 
Springs up, and proves the maxim true, 

That love can ne’er be cloyed. 


Have I a wish, ’tis all for thee; 

Hast thou a wish, it’s all for me; 
So soft our moments move, 

That angels look with ardent gaze, 

Well pleased to see our happy days, 
And bid us live and love. 


If cares arise (and cares will come) 
Thy bosom is my softest home, 

I lull me there to rest; 
And is there aught disturbs my fair, 
I bid her sigh out all her care, 

And lose it in my breast. 


Have | a joy, ‘tis all her own, 
Or hers and mine are all but one; 
Our hearts are so intwined, 
That like the ivy round the tree, 
Bound up in closest amity, 
*Tis death to be disjoin’d. 
(Communicated by N. N.) 


>>. 


TO A HUSBAND. 





Oh ! were I in my dying hour, 
And thou beside me mourning stood, 
Still should I own affection’s power, 
And scarcely wish a dearer good. 


Though heaven were open to my eyes, 
And bliss supreme awaited me, 

My struggling soul would grieve to rise, 
Beeming earth heaven, while blest with thee. 


And, oh! if in the spheres above 
Souls have one spark of earthly feeling, 
Still would my thoughts be with thee, love! 
And from celestial regions stealing. 
For one short hour I'd earthward stray, 
To snatch thee from a world of care; 
Point to my home the safest way; 
Nor call it heaven till thou wert there! 


—_~<>- > — 
TO THE EDITOR. 


§rr,—In G——ne, near the borough of N——=n, in this 
county, is a large tumulus, called Castle-hill, supposed 
to be the burial-place of some of our warlike ancestors ; 
this supposition is corroborated by the spectres which 
have been seen, and the preternatural music which has 
been heard, on or near the said tumulus. The subjoined 
song of theirs is very much at your service. 





SONG OF THE CASTLE-HILL GHOSTS, 


Underneath the mount hard by, 
Crown’'d with oaks, our ashes lie: 
There, we give the day to sleep; 
Here, our midnight vigils keep. 
When the pale moon’s sickly beam 
Glimmers on the silent stream ; 
When the sluggish night-mare feeds, 





Browsing on unwholesome weeds ; 


When the h-ow!’s awake 
The lizard, toad, and wily snake; 
When blue meteors gleam around, 
Giiding o’er the dew-dark ground : 


Then the silent dell along, 

Slowly steals our plaintive song; 
Listening elves in terror flee, 

And tremble round the distant tree. 





Mortals! ye that are sincere, 
Welcome! welcome! welcome here! 
Let no curious listener come: 

Hence, intruder! hie thee home! 


[INSERTED BY PARTICULAR DESIRE.) 
HARDROW SCAR, A DESCRIPTIVE PIECE: 


BY THE REVEREND FE. FAWCETT. 
Written in 1812. 





While modern bards depict the scenes of war, 
The rural muse resorts to Hardrew Scar ; 

A strange hiatus form’d in nature’s mould, 

A striking portrait, wond’rous to behold.— 
On first approaching this romantic place, 
Majestic rocks the op’ning prospect grace ; 

A humble cottage at the foot appears, 

Above a tow’ring hill its summit rears ; 

A scene of grandeur meets the ravish’d eye, 
Here rocks impend, there moss-grown fragments lie ; 
While round the top, or elms or ashes grow, 
And form an ombre o’er the gulf below.— 
Amidst the rocks, and near the centre stands 
A curious pile, as if cempos’d with hands ; 
Ingenious nature here displays a part 

That seems to rival all the traits of art ; 

Yet what excites our wonder most of all, 

Is the renown’d cascade—the waterfall :*— 
When low the river, and the day is bright, 
The stream descending fonns a brilliant sight ; 
A thousand colours beauteously display 

The various pow’rs of Sol’s reflective ray ; 
While o’er the top a pond’rous rock impends 
In awful grandeur as the stream descends.— 
But if incessant rains have swell’d the rills, 
That flow spontaneous from the neighb’ring hills; 
And these, uniting in one common course, 
Rush down the precipice with rapid force ; 
From the deep gulf, the raging flood recoils, 
And hideous roaring, like Charybdis boils.— 
The gazing trav’ller with uplifted hands, 

In dread amazement at a distance stands ; 
Struck with the scene he contemplates it o’er, 
And tries the works of nature to explore ; 
Then tir’d at last, he quits his nice surveys, 
And on the Scar bestows his meed of praise. 





#* This wonderful cascade is situate in the upper part of the 
vale of Wensley, and about one mile distant from the town of 
Hawes.—Its fall, from the summit to the base, is thirty-five 
yards perpendicular. 





{atural History. 


THE MAGPIE. 

A York correspondent assures us, that the following 
fact came within his own observation : 

A gentleman (well known to the writer) Mr. Warneford, 
who resides near Grimston, three and a half miles from 
that city, has had a magpie two years, that would answor 
to and come at his master’s eall. One day, lately, Ma 
was more than usually noisy; his master with a frien 
were about to have a course, and, when at the outer gate, 
Maggy plainly indicated he would join the party, which he 
actually did for more than two miles; and it was not before 
the persecutions of two others of his tribe obliged him to 
return home that he left the chace. 








SNAILS. 

Mr. Thomas Rankin, of Heygate Rectory, in clearing 
some grounds, says, in a letter of October 29, 1822, that, 
‘¢ Firstly, snails hybernate; secondly, while in a state of 
hybernation they undergo less torpor than some other 
animals; and thirdly, that they are destructive to trees as 





well as plants and vegetables. 
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The Bouquet. 


«Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have | stead of three, the usual number, and it will be readily 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE. 





EPITAPH ON A MISER. 
—__>- 
Here lieth, to mingle 
with his congenial earth, 
the remains of 
Don Upaz;* 
aman, who thirsted more to lay 
house to house, and field to field, 
than ever poor and weary traveller did, 
in Africa’s burning clime, 
for a little water to cool 
his parched tongue. 
Reader, 
If thou art a sordid wretch, honour him, 
for he was thy father ; 
if thou art a plausible hypocrite, love him, 
for he was thy brother; 

Or if thy bosom be a stranger to 
pity, kindness, and friendship, 
esteem him, for he was 
the ditto of thyself. 

Alas, poor man! 
he toiled hard on this earthly globe 
for that ** which satisfieth not;” 
and daily felt himself more empty 
for being more full, 
till death put a period to his sufferings, 
in the —— year of his age. 
These lines, O Reader! are not meant 
to insult the dead, 
but to warn the living, 
that exorbitant wealth is of no value 
in the sight of God, 
unless used to his 

honour and glory. ¢ 


* The upaz tree is said to grow in the island of Java, and 
its effluvia is 80 very baneful that nothing will live near it. 


Che Housewife. 


Salted bacon, and unsalted beef and mutton, and other 
kinds of animal food, when too long kept, or improperly 
cured, so as to be tainted with putridity, may be perfectly 
recovered, or rendered quite sweet, by being buried in 
fresh earth for a few days. 











Rheumatism.—A young man who resides in the neigh- 
beurhood of this city was, for some time, so severely afflic- 
ted with the rheumatism, that he was under the necessity 
of having recourse to the use of crutches: he was recom- 
mended to apply young nettles to the parts affected; and 
after continuing the use of them three or four times a day, 
for three days, he was completely cured.—Carlisle Journal. 





Scientific Ueccards. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 

ments in Science or Art ; ——— occasionally, sin- 

ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 

* losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 

* Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 

Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. } 





MULTIPLICATION. 
a 

TO THE EDITOR. 
_ $rr,—I have been much pleased with the curious 
article in your Kaleidoscope of this week, respecting ** The 
new method of multiplying.” I find that it may be ap- 
plied to amy question in multiplication. I herewith send 
an example worked by this said method, with the rationale, 
which, if you think proper to insert in your interesting 
publication, you will oblige your constant reader. 
. For the sake of brevity, I shall take an example, not 
oonsisting of large numbers, but which, I presume, will 
show the method and demonstration to be simple, as well 
as applicable, in all cases. . 


The first operation exhibits the common method at full 
length, by forming the several products in nine lines, in- 


found that the sum of the rows within the several braces 
is the same as each product formed in the common way. 
Example.—To multiply 345 by 678. 


BY THE NEW METHOD. 











345 345 8K 5=40) 2 .. 
678 678 7A 4-28 bE 
—— s 64%3=18 iy 
40 5 182840 ASEH 
se.) ew ta, wm, Foemes 
24. ne 54.. weit 
35.) 5 eri . 
28..$= 7.44 4. 233910 8 
ee se 7A3—21 & 2 
ee > 
el any 4. ae 
isha i on 
233910 =678 4 345 8K 3=24) 5 
645=30(. 
pm) 
— & he 
54 


Then, as in the common method, each figure in the 
multiplier is multiplied by each figure of the multiplicand ; 
and their several products, exhibited as under, at full 


both eyes suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Why father! I see 
them here, and here, and here,” putting his hand round 
the instrament and light in different parts of the table 
upon which it stood. Having never heard of such a cir- 
cumstance, my curiosity was excited; and I find, that on 
looking down the instrument with one eye, on opening the 
other, and keeping boih open, the objects appear all 
about the instrument, especially under the eye not em- 
ployed with the instrument. I find the same effect pro- 
duced by either opaque or transparent objects (the latter 
produces it better than the former ;) and any object placed 
between the eyes does not prevent the effect. Will any of 
your geientific readers oblige me with explaining how this 
is produced ?—Yours, PHILO. 
Liverpool, Nov. 22, 1822. 








RETROGRADE MOVEMENT OF THE MAGNETIC 
NEEDLE. 

Colonel Beaufoy’s elaborate series of experiments in the 
Annals of Philosophy, have been confirmed by upwards of 
15,000 observations on the needle at Paris, from the mean 
of which M. Arago infers the mean annual retrogradation 
of the needle to be 1 minute and 55 seconds. 





Peruvian Curiosity.—Among the curiosities brought 


method is right. 


345 
678 
40=8 % 5 
28..==4.47. 


18....==3.. K6.. 


32 = 4.K8 
35.==7.45 
21 00 x7 eH Bee 
24...=6..4%4. 
24..=3..%8 
30..=6..45 


length, will be found to be the same, and to have the same 
situation; i. e. with regard to the place of units and 
tens, &c. as in the common method : hence the new 


NEW METHOD AT FULL LENGTH. 


This new method will be found to be applicable in ali 
cases, and I trust one example is here sufficient. 


J. J. of Warrington. 


* The dots may be considered as so many cyphers. 





over to this country by the envoys from Peru, is the um- 
brella formerly held over the head of the Viceroy, when 
he ascended his carriage, and on other occasions when he 
werit out on foot. It is three times the size of a common 
umbrella, almost flat when extended, and covered with 
fine damask velvet, surmounted with two rows of rich gold 
lace. The mountings are brass, and the pole gilt. 





Land-birds at Sea.—When the Queensbery, from Pe- 
tersburgh, was one hundred miles from land, off Kin- 
naird-head, a small bird came on board, apparently ex- 
hausted, but after getting some crumbs of biscuit, it 
became very lively, and in a short time took its flight. 
Not long afterwards, a hawk alighted on the rigging, and, 
in an hour, another hawk also paid them a visit, both in 
a very weak state, and unable to proceed further. As these 
birds of prey, however, can exist on fresh meat only, and 
as nothing was to be had but salt beef, they soon attacked 
one another, and after several severe contests, one of thema 
killed the other, upon which the fortunate survivor sub- 
sisted for some time; having been supplied with mice it 


reached Dumfries in ood condition, and showed no signs 
of wishing to change its situation, when we saw iton board 
the vessel. —Dumfries paper. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr,—In answer to your query (in the Kaleidoscope of 
the 12th instant) whether the new method of multiplying 


CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mraughts. 





can be applied to cases where the multiplicand and multi- 
plier do not consist of the same number of figures; I 
reply, that it may: take the following example. 
671586 
345 
201453230 
2688464 
33593 
231697170 
which agrees with the common method. 
WORKED THUS: 
5X6=30; 4X8==32; 6715 K3=—=20145, 
4X6=24; 8X5=40; 24-4-40=—64, 
3K8==24; 6715X4=—= 26860; 24--26860—=26884 
3X6=18; 6715 X5==33575 5 18-+4+-33575==33593. 
The above is at your service to make what use you 
please of; either print it or burn it.—Yours, 








SITUATION LXVIILI. 





(Number 34 of Sturges.) 





White to move and win. 
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St. Helen’s, Nov. 19, 1822. W. G. Jroretates 
) Sue 27 BER 28 
MICROSCOPES, fees ~ Rast 
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TO THE EDITOR. | es 
Srn,—Last winter my son, a boy about ten years of age, THE PLAY. 
whilst amusing himself in looking through a microscope W. 25—_21 W. 29-—25 
at some animalcule in water, and accidentally opening by 26—17 | Waits Wins. 
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Che Traveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Fricsland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1813 
(Continued from our last.) 


HANNOVER.* 

As before observed, we entered Hannover at Peina. 
a town of 3000 inhabitants ; and my pleasure at once 
more beholding the red coats of the soldiery was some- 
what damped by the arbitrary enactions at the police 
stations, where charges were made which we had not 
hitherto experienced, and we had to pay duty on every 
trunk, package, and small article, down to the humble 
umbrella. Such trifles, although they add little to 
the national fund, are a sore tax upon, and the cause 
of much irritation and delay to, the traveller, - 

The city of Hannover is situate on the river Leine, 
which is navigable for barges of 60 tons, and discharges 
itself into the Weser. The population, exclusive of 
military, is 17,500. The chief streets, which are 
broad, are the Leine and Wall, and the houses in 
these are all well built. 

The town-hall is handsome, as is the theatre adjoin- 
ing the castle, and the winter palace. The schloss, or 
castle, workmen were employed in taking down, in 
order to rebuild it in a more modern style. 

To the right of a fine parade, which has received 
the name of the Esplanade, is a very noble building 
called the Archive, containing the royal library; and 
at the end of the same walk, a small temple, dedicated 

*¢ Genio Leibnitii.” 

A long allée, of a German mile, leads out of the city 
towards Hernhausen;—the Huzzar barracks and the 
magazine lie in this direetion; and at the extremity of 
the allée is the residence of the Viceroy, called Mont 
Brillant. The gardens are laid out in a very tasteful 
manner; and the whole appearance of the villa is 
friendly and cheerful. Opposite to it is a large park, 
said to have been receutly purchased by the Haunove- 
rian Government fur 100,000 dollars (€16,250.) 

I was told that Heruhausen, a summer seat, about 
a German mile beyond Mont Brillant, would well 
repay the trouble of a drive there. 

I had little time to inspect this interesting city; but 
1 should recommend, as worthy of attention, the castle 
church, and the excellent workhouse. 

The booksellers’ establishments are large, and justly 
celebrated, particularly that of Messrs, Ritschers. 

T was sorry to find the inhabitants extremely dis- 
contented with their Government; and was somewhat 
astonished at the chief ground of complaint being the 
dismemberment of part of the army, whereas in Prus- 
sia, On the contrary, its continuance in time of peace 
is the great source of dissatisfaction—How is this 
difference of opinion to be reconciled ? 

The Hannoveriaus, however, had been but recently 
placed under the protection of regular authorities ; 
and heavy imposts were found necessary to reduce 
the debt incurred during the late war. When the 
warm feelings of the moment subside, I trust different 
opinions will be entertained, as the inhabitants profess 
a high personal regard for the Duke of Cambridge, 
their viceroy. 

COMPENDIUM OF HANNOVER, 

* Extent, 14,835 square English miles, or 9,494,400 
acres; inhabitants in 1816, 1,325,000. In the same 
year, the marriages were 13,786; births, 50,257 ; 
deaths, 31,264.—Religion: Lutherans,......1,050,000 

Catholics,...... 160,000 
Reformed,....... 90,000 











*In that country it is always spelt with two n’s, and pro- 


remainder, Mennonites, Moravians, and Jews.—Na- 
tional income secret, but supposed to be 12,000,000 
gulden per annum (about £1,150,000.)—The monarch 
is the largest land-owner.—The Viceroy draws from 
the Treasury annually 36,000 rix-dollars (£5500.)— 
The assembly of states consists of 101 deputies, of 
which, 10 are chosen for, but not by, the clergy, 49 
by Ritters (land proprietors) and 42 by city corpora- 
tions, 

“The military are 12,940, of which, 6300 (or 10 
battalions) are infantry. 

* Clergymen must have passed three years at an 
university, two of which must be at Géttingen. The 
livings are chiefly in the gift of the crown, though 
presented by the consistory. A pastor must be seven 
years at a living previous to preferment; and then, 
before presentation, must undergo a second strict 
examination.—Students at Gottingen, 1200.—In 1812, 
(since which, the kingdom has been enlarged with 
600,000 acres, and 58,000 people) the stock was 
224,500 horses, 675,926 horned cattle, 1,540,794 
sheep and lambs, 15,728 goats and kids, 176,974 
swine, and 1498 asses and mules.—The morgen of 
land is 60 roods long and 2 broad, or 120 square 
roods, equal to 30,720 square feet Hunnoverian, or 
28,050 square feet English ; therefore 59 morgens are 
equal to 38 English acres.”—Hoffman, Jacobs, §c. 

We left Hannover on the 30th of September in the 
ordinary post, for want of a better conveyance. If 
any other carriage can be obtained, I should by no 
means advise any person to venture his limbs in this 
infernal machine, which is nothing better than a com- 
mon covered cart; the passengers being stowed, with 
the remainder of the luggage, at the discretion of 
Monsieur “ Le Conducteur.” At the first stage, the 
postmaster ordered us to alight and wait a day there, 
in order to make room for a quantity of luggage, 
which he wished to furward for a neighbouring “ Edel- 
mann” (nobleman.) This we stoutly refused to do, 
although threatened with the penance of the bayonet. 
After much altercation, this gentleman, finding us so 
excessively stupid as not to yield to his high authority, 
which he wished so unjustly to put in force, suffered 
the caravan to proceed, and not before we had told 
him pretty plainly, of his total incapacity to hold a 
situation so elevated, under the Anglo-Hanooverian 
Government. 

The road was as bad, as the country barren and 
bleak; there was not a single object to arouse the 
attention of a traveller, or relieve him from the misery, 
nay almost danger, in which he was placed by the 
convulsion of the contents of the waggon, which hold- 
ing him in no manner of respect, placed every limb 
and bone in purgatory.—My Genoa friend had heard 
much of English travelling, and expected some im- 
provement in this country since itsreturn to the British 
crown ; but expressed himself wofully mistaken io the 
opinion he had formed. 

The stages were as follows:—To Schillerslage 23, 
Celle 23 (on the river Aller, a town of 8300 people) 
Bergen 23, Soltan 23, Welle 3, Harburg 3 miles, 
where we entered the republic of Hamburg, and were 
well pleased in taking leave of the Hannoverian Mail 

We crossed the Elbe, 2 miles, and arrived in the 
dock at Hamburg on the 3d of October. The distance 
from Hannover is 18 German, or §1 English miles. 

The sail across the water was beautiful, and very 
refreshing, after an unpleasant journey. 

We saw part of the wooden bridge, raised on piles, 
still remaining, which the Freoch army under D’Avoust 
had built across the river; in that part it is a distance 
of four English miles across. 

[ To be continued in our next.] 


Chit Chat. 


Wear and Tear of the Body.—One may form some idea 
of the self-consumption of the human body, by reflecting 
that the pulsation of the heart, and the motion of the 
blood connected with it, takes place 100,000 times every 
day—for on an average the pulse beats seventy times in a 











waounced Hannover. 





| Anecdote of Alderman Boydell (supposed hitherto un. 
published.)—A young engraver, just entering into life, 
and who afterwards rose to vw eminence in his profession, 
applied to Alderman Boydell. for employment. Having 
never executed any considerable work, he had only some 
trifling specimens of his ability to show. The Alderman, 
however, was satisfied from them that the young artist pos. 
sessed abilities worthy of encouragement, and offered him 
a picture, if he thought himself equal to it. The young 
man undertook it, and agreed on twenty-five guineas ag 
the remuneration. When the plate was quite finished, he 
waited upon the Alderman, finally to deliver it with g 
proof. Mr. Boydell examined it so long, and, as it seemed, 
so minutely, that the artist was apprehensive that he was 
not quite pleased with it, and resolved to ask him ; adding 
—‘‘ that he should be happy to make any improvement or 
correction that Mr. Boydell might suggest.” ‘* Oh, no,” 
replied the Alderman, ‘* I am extremely pleased with it, 
and desire no alteration. It is charming; and instead of 
twenty-five guineas, I shall give you five and thirty ; very 
charming indeed ! the more I look at it the more I like it; 
I shall give you fifty guineas.” He went to his desk, and 
wrote a.check on his banker, which he gave to the artist, 
telling him to call on him in a few days, as he had further 
employment for him. The young man endeavoured to 
express his gratitude for this unexpected and munificent 
liberality of his new patron; but his speech utterly failed 
him, when, casting his eyes on the check which he held 
in his hands, he found it to be for one hundred guineas! 
This happy event was the foundation both of his fortune 
and his fame.—( Museum. ) 





The Devil and Dr. Faustus.—The tradition of theDevil 
and Dr. Faustus, was derived from the odd circumstance 
in which the Bibles of the first printer, Fust (or Faust) 
appeared to the world. When he had discovered this new 
art, and printed off a considerable number of copies of the 
Bible to imitate those which were commonly sold in ma. 
nuscript, he undertook the sale of them at Paris. It was 
his interest ta conceal this discovery, and to pass off his 
printed copies for manuscripts. But as he was enabled to 
sell his Bibles at sixty crowns, while the other scribes 
demanded five hundred, this created universal astonish- 
ment; and still more when he produced copies as fast as 
they were wanted, and even lowered his price. This made 
a great sensation at Paris. The uniformity of the copies 
increased the wonder. Informations were given in to the 
Magistrates against him as a magician ; his lodgings were 
searched, and a great number of copies being found, they 
were seized. The red ink,—and Fust’s red ink is pecu- 
liarly brilliant,—which embellished his copies, was said 
to be his blood ; and it was solemnly adjudged that he was 
in league with the Devil! Fust was at length obliged, 
to save himself from a bonfire, to discover his art to the 
Parliament of Paris, who discharged him from all prose- 
cution in consideration of his useful invention. 





Gonsalvi coolly replied to an Englishman who made 
application about a robbery in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, ‘‘ while there are fosests and mountains, there 
must be robbers.” 





Superstition worthy of the Dark Ages.—It is, we ac- 
knowledge, almost incredible, that, in this age of light 
and knowledge, an instance of such deplorable super- 
stition as we are about to relate should have ‘occurred 
in this country. Lamentable and deplorable as it is, 
there is no doubt of the fact. The case occurred in 
a town not sixty miles from Boston; and the circum- 
stances, as related in a letter from a highly respect- 
able individual to one of our friends, are as follows: 
—‘*A singular and disgraceful occurrence happened a 
short time since. A person, about 21 years of age, died 
of aconsumption, and was decently interred. About a 
fortnight after, a person called on his father, and said his 
other son, then in Boston, was sick with consumption, 
and that he was sent to procure the heart of the deceased 
son, to be pulverized, and given the living brother to cure 
him. The credulity of the father caused him to assent, 
and the dead child was disinterred, and the heart actually 
taken out and sent for the purpose above mentioned. It 
is to be hoped, that the bye heart will not afforda 
semblance of relief. If credulity should affect to believe 
in its efficacy, the grave would cease to be a resting place.” 
—New York Statesman. 





An American paper, lately, among a collection of mis- 
cellaneous paragraphs, under the title of ‘Things in gene- 
ral,”’ published the following: ‘* A Jottery is advertised in 
Delaware, for the purpose of drawing comfortable births 
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Lord Byron.—Extract of a letter from an American 
entleman residing in Italy, to his friend in Philadelphia, 
Fed Leghorn, June 30:—*¢ That great luminary in the 
fiterary world, Lord Byron, is now in this city. I have 
peen introduced to him by Major Stith, of Virginia, our 
Consul at Tunis, for whom the noble poet appears to en- 
tertain a very high esteem. It is pleasing to see the defer- 
ence and respect with which he treats us Americans. In- 
deed we are fortunate in having our countrymen and 
womensso happily represented in a place where that most 
discerning Englishman resides. He has formed in con- 
uence, and very justly too, a high idea of the Ameri- 
can character and attainments. Do not think I mean to 
jnsinuate that it is from your humble servant he draws 
this flattering conclusion. No; it is from Consul Stith 
that he may form an estimate of our men 5 from his ac- 
complished wife, who, I believe, is a native of your city 
or Baltimore, a proud illustration of what materials Ame- 
rican ladies are formed. His Lordship has invariably 
avoided English society for the pleasure of American; and 
there is not one of us residing in this port to whom he has 
not presented some token of esteem: to one a picture, 
to another a poem, to a third a sword, &c. To Mrs. 
Stith he has presented a splendid volume of plates, with 
wigch she purposes, I am told, enriching your City Library. 
In short, he seizes every opportunity to testify his respect 
for the United States of America.”—New York paper. 








Cheap Dinner.—In the year 1752, a dinner was provided 
by John Hervey, Esq., at Wexiord, for Colonel Totten- 
ham, M. P., Csesar Colclough, M. P., and John Grogan, 
Esqrs. ; the expense of which was only eleven pence half- 

nny, Viz.:—a cod, threepence; a widgeon, threepence; 
two pair of pigeons, threepence; and a pair of rabbits, 
twopence halfpenny. 


Grog.—Until the time of Admiral Vernon, the British 
sailors had their allowance of brandy or rum served out to 
them unmixed with water. This plan was found to be 
attended with inconvenience on some occasions; and the 
Admiral therefore ordered, that, in the fleet he com- 
manded, the spirit should be mixed with water before it was 
given to the men. This innovation, at first, gave great 
offence to the sailors, and rendered the commander very 
unpopular. The Admiral, at that time, wore a grogram 
coat, and was nicknamed ** Old Grog.” This name was 
afterwards given to the mixed liquor he compelled them 
to take; and it has hence universally obtained the name 
of grog. 

Confucius.——This Chinese philosopher was born 551 
years before Christ.—** Human nature,” he said, ** came 
to us from heaven pure and perfect; but, in process of 
time, ignorance, the passions, and evil examples, have 
corrupted it. All consists in restoring it to its primitive 
beauty ; and to be perfect, we must re-ascend to that 

int from which we have fallen. Obey heaven, and fol- 
low the orders of Him who governs it. Love your neigh- 
bour as yourself: let your reason and not your senses be 
the rule of your conduct; for reason will teach you to 
think wisely, to speak prudently, and to behave yourself 
worthily on all occasions.” —Sce Le Compte. 











A fellow possessed of a good deal of brass, and notori- 
ously obtrusive, was reproached by a friend in the city, a 
few days ago, for leading an idle and dissolute life, when 
he observed, that he was willing to be employed, but can- 
didly said, he did not know what he was fit for. ** Nor I 
neither,” said his friend, ‘* except it was to assist in an 
axurance office 1" 





Duels.—The following anecdote is related in the his- 
tory of painting in Italy:—‘ In 1793, the Prussian of- 
fiers of the garrison of Cylbergh established an econo- 
mical mess, of which certain poor emigrants were glad 
to partake. They observed one day an old major of hus- 
sars, who was covered with scars of wounds received in 
the “seven years, war,” and half hidden with enormous 
gtey mustachios. The conversation turned on duels. A 
Young stout-built cornet began to grate in an authorotative 
‘one on the subject. ‘* And you, Major, how many duels 
have you fought ?”—** None, thank Heaven,” answered 
the old hussar, in a subdued voice; **I have fourteen 
Wounds, and Heaven be praised, they are not in my back ; 
% that I may be permitted to say that I feel myself happy 
never having fought a duel.” ‘* By Jove! you shall 
ht one with me,” exclaimed the cornet, reaching across 
' give him a blow.—But the sacrilegious hand did not 
touch the old mustachios. The major agitated, grasped 
the table to assist him in rising, when an unanimous cry 
Was raised—*‘* Stchensie rhuic herr major !”—** Dont stir, 
Mr. Major.” All the officers present seized the cornet, 
thtew him out at the window, and sat down again to table 
# if nothing had occurred. 





Cross Dialogue.—A writer in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine gives the cry pleasant illustration of a cross 
dialogue: ‘* Talking of incongruities puts me in mind of 
the steam-boat, and of a conversation between two parties, 
one conversing of their children, the other settling the in- 
gredients of a are dinner, whose joint colloquies, as I 
sat between them, fell upon my ear in the ea de- 
tached sentences. ‘* Thank Heaven ! my Sally is blessed 
—with a calf’s head and a pig’s face.” ‘* Well, if I 
should have another baby I shall have it immediately— 
skinned and cut into thin slices.” ‘¢ I love to see little 
Tommy well-dressed—in the fish-kettle over a charcoal 
fire.” ‘* To behold the little dears dancing before one— 
in the frying-pan.” ‘* And to hear their innocent tongues 
—bubble and squeak.”  ‘* My eldest girl is accomplished 
—with plenty of sauce.” ‘I som see the young folks 
put to bed myself—and smothered in onions.” ‘* And 
if they have been very good children, I invariably order 
—the heart to be stuffed and roasted, the gizzard to be 
peppered and deviled, and the sole to be fried.” 





The ** Passing Bell,” so called from its denoting the 
passing or departing of any one from life to death, was 
originally intended to invite the prayers of the faithful for 
the person who was dying, but was not yet dead; and 
though in some instances wpe emerge used, has its mean- 
ing clearly pointed out in a clause in the ** Advertisements 
for Due Order,” &c. in the seventh year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which enjoins, ‘* that when anye Christian bodie is 
in passing, that the bell be toled, and that the curate be 
speciallie called for to comfort the sicke person; and after 
the time of his passing, to ringe no more but one short 
peale; and one before the buriall, and another short peale 
after the buriall.” Grose, referring to the old Catholic 
belief on this subject, treats it rather ludicrously, though 
its intention, as just described, was evidently serious. 
** The passing-bell,” says he, ‘* was anciently rung for 
two purposes; one to bespeak the prayers of all good 
Christians for a soul just departing; the other, to drive 
away the evil spirits who stood at the bed’s foot, and about 
the house, ready to seize their prey, or at least to molest 
and terrify the soul in its passage; but by the ringing of 
that bell (for Durandus, a writer of the twelfth century, 
inform us evil spirits are much afraid of bells) they were 
kept aloof’; and the soul, like a hunted hare, gained the 
start, or had*what is, by sportsmen, called law.” 





The late Lord Camelford, of duelling notoriety, entered 
one evening the Prince of Wales Cofige-house, Conduit- 
street, as was his usual custom, sat down and read the 
eo we of the day. A dashing fellow, and, as he thought 

imself, a first-rate blood, entered afterwards, threw him- 
self on the opposite seat of the same box, and in a conse- 

uential tone bawled, ‘* Waiter! bring me a pint of Ma- 

eira and a couple of wax candles, and put them in the 
next box”—He then drew to himself Lord Camelford’s 
candles and began to read. His Lordship then glanced 
a look of indignation, and continued reading his paper. 
The waiter soon re-appeared, and announced the comple- 
tion of the gentleman’s commands, who immediately 
lounged round to his own box. Lord Camelford having 
finished his paragraph, called out in a mimic tone, 
“* Waiter, bring me a pair of snuffers!’”? They were 
quickly brought, when his Lordship laid down his paper, 
walked round the table in which the blood sat, snuffed 
out both the candles, and retired to his seat. Boiling with 
rage and fury, the indignant beau roared out, ‘* Waiter, 
waiter, who the devil is this fellow, that dares to insult a 
gentleman? What is he? What do they call him?” 
“Lord Camelford, Sir,” replied the other, in a tone 
scarcely audible. The coxcomb, horror-struck at his 
danger, said trembling, ** What have I to pay?” On 
being told, he laid ¢own his money, and sneaked away, 
without even tasting his Madeira. 





Sir Thomas More.—When this victim of the miscreant 
Harry the Eighth came to the scaffold, it seemed ready to 
fall. Upon which he pleasantly remarked to the Lieute- 
nant, ** Pray, Sir, see me safe up; and as for my coming 
down, let me shift for myself.” The executioner asking 
him for forgiveness, Sir Thomas kissed him and said, 
** Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to do thine 
office. My neck is very short, take heed therefore thou 
strike not awry, for saving thine honesty.” After he had 
laid his head upon the block, he bade him stay till he had 
put his beard aside, ‘* for that had committed no treason.” 
One blow severed his head from his body. ** He is dead!” 





exclaimed Erasmus, ‘* More—whose heart was purer than 
snow, whose genius was excellent above all his nation.” 
His favourite daughter (Mrs. Margaret Roper) found 


exposed fourteen days on London-bridge, which she pre« 
served carefully in a leaden box, and gave directions that 
at her own funeral it should be placed within her arms :— 
which was accordingly done. 





Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—In looking over your pleasing miscellany of this 
morning, I observed a letter addressed to you by some 
‘* perriwig-pated fellow,” on the subject of Quackery, as 
he terms it, stiling himself ConrEcTOR. 

I confess, Mr. Editor, I am little skilled in the art of 
litigation, and therefore seldom trouble the world witi 
any pros or cons of my own breeding; and had not this 
pitiful viper of the faculty (whose sting is pointed to in- 
jure the future prospects of one of his brethren) given 
publicity to his envy, it is most likely I should not now 
have intruded on your columns. 

But when private revenge appears clad in the costume 
of liberality under a shadow of public utility, and thereby 
tending or attempting to injure the unoffending victim, it 
ought (using his own words) to be the duty of every one 
to purge society of such pests. The first sight of Cor- 
rector’s letter lets us into his character at once; a half- 
starved apothecary railing at fate for not having given 
him a mind more extensive; and snarling at individuals, 
because, forsooth, they are more enlightened than him- 
self. He says, ‘* the common people are the worst judges 
respecting the powers of a medical man, for they generally 
are led by what the doctor pretends todo, not what he 
has done.” Now in the present instance the case is quite 
the reverse ; with regard to the individual alluded to, the 
cures are plain and palpable; and, therefore, the people 
are led by what he really has done, and not by what he 
pretends todo. Merit will find its own level : 





** Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.” 

Where true merit really exists, let it be in what profes. 

sion it may, it ought to be nurtured and countenanced 
not only by the community at large, but also by,the mem- 
bers of the same branch; and whoever attempts to lessen 
or undervalue the rising merit of any individual, shows 
himself at once an envious and malicious viper, and not 
worthy of the name of man: though there are a kind of 
men, Mr. Editor, whose dispositions are so gross as to 
lament the seeming good fortune of others, and rejoice and 
glory in the downfall of their fellow-creatures. One of this 
kind is Correstor ; but fortunately, in this case, his poor 
maliceis weak. He might as well strive to hurl the moon 
from her sphere as attempt to prejudice the minds of the 
people by his ill-timed scrawl. We do not now live in an 
age of superstition and credulity: mens’ minds are moze 
enlightened,—their understanding more clear, and not so 
easily to be imposed upon; they are not to be led bya 
flaming advertisement in a newspaper, neither are they to 
be biased by every scurrilous composition. that appears in 
print. So loug as real benefit is derived from, and the 
public benefited by any member of the faculty, so long 
will that member be the source of attraction, notwith- 
standing all the whinings and growlings of the base ang 
malicious. 
You may, perhaps, thiuk, Mr. Editor, that Tam influenced 
by the partiesin this. I assure you, Sir, I am not. They 
are alike indifferent to me; but when I see the growing 
merit of one exposed to the envious tongue of the other, 
I would attempt to unmask the hypocrite at the hazard of 
my own justification. I would advise Mr. Corrector to 
apply himself to the study of the anatomy and physiology of 
the human body, and if he has more talent than merely 
serves him for calumny, he may probably one day ent a 
better figure in extracting a tooth or applying a blister, 
than he now does in writing for the Kaleidoscope. 





means to procure his head, after it had been savagely 





Tuesday evening, Yours, 
Noo. 12, 1822, PERPENDICULAR. 
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CANOVA. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—I was much pleased to find in your last number 
the account of Canova, extracted from the entertaining 
pages of ‘* Rome, in the 19th Century ;” and I beg leave 
to notice a small error of the author: the ‘* Sir Henry 
Blundell” mentioned was the late Henry Blundell, Esq. 
of Ince. The beautiful figure of the ‘* Pysche”’ was one 
of the first of the labour of Canova brought into this 
country, and is now in the possession of Charles Blundell, 
Esq. whose taste and liberality is acknowledged by many 
in this town and neighbourhood, and whose collection of 
the works of art, formed by his late father, does honour to 
our country. 

In describing the group of ‘* Venus and Adonis,” the 
word should be chaste, not ** chased,” a small typogra- 
phical error, but which obscures the sense of the sentence. 

If it were not presuming too much, I should request 
that you will so far continue your extracts as to give your 
readers the letters immediately following that you have 
already given. No. 87 is an account of Thoraldson, an 
eminent Danish artist, whose works now divide the meed 
of praise with our townsman John Gibson: and No. 88, 
the following letter, would, I should hope, be particularly 
interesting to your Liverpool readers, as it contains critical 
information on the subject of the celebrated ‘‘ Egina 
marbles,” discovered in Greece by Mr. John Foster, jun. 
who has so liberally enriched the Institution of his native 
town with a set of casts from those marbles, which, to the 
admirers of Greek seulpture, are invaluable. 

Perhaps, Sir, at the same time, you will, if it comes 
within your knowledge, say who is the author of ‘* Rome 
n the 19th Century.” 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. J.W. 
ES 


DRUNKENNESS. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Ergo rite suum Baccho diremus honorem 
Carminibus patriis. II. Georg. 393. 

_It is the fashion with the men of the present age, if they 
ean find that a thing, ever so useful in itself, has been 
abused, unreservedly to condemn it: hence we find some 
who would prohibit the use of wine and spirits altogether, 
forgetting that men may be sometimes so circumstanced 
as to sender the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Drink no longer 
water, but use a little wine for thy stomach sake,” ex- 
tremely appropriate. 

I am, however, by no means an advocate for Burns’s 
doctrine : 
« A big belly'd bottle’s acure for all care:” 
Or “Gie him strong drink, until he wink, 
'That’s sinking in despair ; 
An’ liquor good to fire his bluid, 
‘That's prest wi’ grief and care, 
There let him bouse an’ deep carouse, 
Wi’ bumpers flowing o'er, 
Till he forgets his loves or debts, 
And minds his grief no more.” 
Nor would I on any occasion give Cunningham's advice, 
*« Bid adieu to your folly, 
Get drunk and be jolly.” 
But there are times when we may with propriety say : 
« AU, all things drink—abstemious sage! 
Why should not we our thirst assuage?” 
Nor would I on every occasion say : 
“ Thou must 
With tasteless water wash thy droughty throat.” 
No! if the Psalmist was correct in stating it to be a subject 
of thanksgiving to the Almighty, that he had given “* wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his 
face to shine,” it must be plain that it is not in the use of 
wine that the danger lies, but in its abuse. And has it 
een abused? Ask the American legislature what it 





ghought when it classed drunkards with idiots; ask the 





abandoned inmates of our jails, or the wretched tenants 
of our hospitals ;—and if they refuse to answer, our own 
observation will give us the reply they ought. Leaving 
out of consideration the moral guilt of the drunkard, he is 
in a worse mental state than the madman; the latter has 
his lucid interva] when he can exercise all the faculties of 
his mind; the former, too, may have his, when he ap- 
proaches to a state of sobriety, but at such seasons he will 
find the energies of his mind greatly deteriorated : with re- 
gard to recovery, the chances are greatly in favour of the 
madman ; for how few instances are there of reformed 
drunkards ! 

The American legislature has acted wisely, justly, and 
mercifully. Is it not folly, injustice, and a want of mercy 
to permit one to be at large, who wilfully places himself 
in such a state as renders him incapable of regarding the 
laws of either God or man? Where is the justice, the 
wisdom, or the mercy of permitting him to bring on him- 
self ‘*a slow sudden death?” If we saw him about 
drowning himself, should we not think it our duty to en- 
deavour to prevent him? If he should accomplish his 
purpose, will the judge of all the earth discriminate whe- 
ther the stream was composed of water or of wine? Again, 
is it justice, is it wisdom, is it mercy, to permit him to 
break the heart of one who has abandoned father and 
mother for his sake, and whom he has sworn to love and 
cherish ; or to destroy the bodies of his innocent offspring 
by the want of necessary nourishment, and their souls 
by the want of instruction, and the influence of his evil 
example? Let us rejoice that our neighbours have had 
the prudence to act as they have; and let us ‘‘ go and do 
likewise.” 

JAMES. 





Avdbertisement. 


HE KALEIDOSCOPE.—No. 125 of the Kaleido- 
scope, contains an original and interesting narrative of 

the Eisteddvod Gwent, and Congress of Welsh Bards, held at 
Brecon, last September. 
A SupPpLEMENT to the Kaleidoscope, contains a full account 
of the late PRESTON GUILD, written expressly for the Ka- 


SCOTCH NOVELS.—The next Kaleidos will contain a 
free critique on the popular works ascribed to Sir WALTER 
Scott, written by the author of the remarks on Sir WALTER, 
which appear in this day’s Kaleidoscope. 

ON SALE, Vol. I. and II. of the New Series of the KALEI- 
DOSCOPE, neatly bound, with a copious Index to each, 
price One Guinea each. Purchasers from the country, who 
wish to have both volumes, may be accommodated, by re- 
mitting Two Pounds (post paid) in which case the two shil- 
lings will be allowed as discount. 

A few sets of the Old Series of the Kaleidoscope may be had, 
deficient a few Numbers; the two volumes bound up in one 
at the reasonable price of £1 10s. These volumes, besides a 
great variety of amusing and scientific matter, contain the 
Sketeh-book of Geoffrey Crayon, which alone sells for nearly 
the price fixed upon the double volume of the Kaleidoscope. 

To be had of all the Agents named at the head of our pub- 
lication. {One Concern.) 








The Kaleidoscope. 


BOILING WELL AT INCE, NEAR WIGAN. 
— 

In the Kaleidoscope of November 12, page 152, is an in- 
teresting letter from ** A Student,” giving an account, as ex- 
tracted from a book, called ‘* The Hundred Wonders of the 
World,” of a spring of water, near Wigan, which is said, 
on applying a light to the surface, to burn like oil. ‘‘ A 
STUDENT,” who is somewhat sceptical on the point, soli- 
cited information on the subject from some of our readers. 
Wehave to inform him, that Mr. John Sumner, who, about 
seven years ago, resided at Ince, near Wigan, where the 
spring is, has called upon us and testified to the correct- 
ness, in every point, of the description given of its extraor- 
dinary properties, as related in the letter alluded to. He 
added, however, that many individuals might be dis- 
appointed in their expectation of igniting the gas or vapour 
which issues from it; to effect which, it must be cautiously 
confined by bricks or other materials, placed in the map- 








ner of a fannel so as to concentrate it at the top. By this 


means he has known eggs to be boiled. The phenomenon, 
he remarks, was well known to those who were not stran. 
gers to the mode of discovering it. We shall be curious to 
learn from any of our correspondents in Wigan or the 
neighbourhood, with what success their experiments on 
this spring are attended, if it be still open to the inspection 
of the curious. 


Co Correspondents. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—We feel assured that some of our 
English correspondents, to the insertion of whose commu, 
nications we are pledged, will cheerfully, for one Week, 
give place in courtesy to astranger. The sketch of Ol 
England, by a New England Man, reached us since the pub 
lication of the last Kaleidoscope; and we fess that we are 
ambitious of being the foremost in noticing a work which 
will make some noise in this country. Smarting (himself) 
under real or imagined insults offered to his countrymen 
by some of our reviewers and writersof Travels in America, 
the author has fallen too much into the error he deplores, 
and certainly sees many things in this country with 2 
jaundiced eye, as we shall show, if we proceed with our in. 
tended extracts. We have elsewhere said, that the genera} 
tone of this work is too political, and too vituperatiye to 
suit the pages of the Kaleidoscope; but there are many pas. 
sages, especially those relating to the poetry and literature 
of our country, which bespeak a cultivated and liberal 
mind. To these we shall confine ourselves; and we shal} 
still have ample materials left for amusing and instructive 
selection. In our next we shall probably give a specimen 
of this American’s critiques upon the works of the “ Great 
Unknown.” 




















DrckERr1t0N.-—We have received a note from WILFRED Wen. 
DER, from which we extract the following request: 

“ T must request, as an indispensible measure, that you state, 
when occasion shall arise, that you have had my manu- 
script in your possession many months, as otherwise | 
have little doubt I shall be speedily charged with treatin, 
similar subjects, and in a very similar manner, with Geof- 
frey Crayon, in Bracebridge Hall. The subject of Hawk 
ing, and the ar; ents used respecting it, are not the 
least of the coincidences. The date of your acknow. 
ledgment of my MS. will prove that it was in your 
hands long before that elegant work was heard of, ands 
I have no wish to be brought in any instance into com. 
parison with that most excellent writer, I beg thia state 
ment may be made.” 

We cheerfully comply with the wish of our respected cor. 
respondent, and as ‘‘ Deckerton” this week includes the sul- 
ject alluded to, we shall here eopy our original acknowledge. 
ment of his communication, from the Kaleidoscope of Nov 


6th, 1821: 
«« The narrative entitled “‘ Deckerton and its last Generation’ 


is reserved for perusal at our earliest leisure.” 





SHORT-HAND.—If we should praise Kitchingman’s system of 
short-hand in the very favourable terms in which ovx York 
correspondent extols it, we should incur tic 22yertisement 
duty. 





QuackERY.—The letter of PERPENDICULAR, in reply to Cor- 
RECTOR, is in a preceding column; and we have to acknow: 
ledge another on the same subject from Of Prescot, 
whose communication we have not yet perused. 








Bos Suort?’s long letter and pathetic elegy shall appear next 
week, 


HasiruaL, DrunKkarps,—On this important subject we have 
to acknowledge several letters, amongst which are the 
following, which shall be immediately attended to:—W. X, 
of Oldham; CuLprpreR; and Amicus. The communica 
tions of Soprtety, and “ MgkRY AND Wisg,” abound tog 
much in sober sadness for our columns. 








CAROLINE shall be attended to. 





CuericaL Criticism.—tThe letter of A Layman, in reply té 
Non SACERDOS SED JusTITILa: Amicus, shall appear, although 
we by no means relish the subject. We have further & 
notice B—OrPHEUS—JUVENIS—W. B.—W. C. F.—Epwin. 








Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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